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Answers received to the question of 
who should decide what in our public 
schools are often vague and of little 
use as a possible guide to action. A 
study just completed by Sharma! under 
the sponsorship of the Midwest Adminis- 
tration Center is, however, a refresh- 
ing examination of the whole question of 
decision making from the viewpoint of 
more than 500 teachers in all parts of 
the United States. Regardless of whether 
or not we agree with the opinions ex- 
pressed by them, we must admit that they 
have specific views on the subject. Fur- 
thermore, their opinions are of crucial 
importance in determining the level of 
their morale. 


The Questions Asked 


The purposes of Sharma's study were 
(1) "to find out the views of teachers 
regarding the person(s) or group(s) who 
should make certain decisions," and (2) 
to determine how practices in decision 
making are related to an individual's 
satisfaction in teaching. As a first 
step in the study, a questionnaire was 
developed which was based on the exper- 
ience of the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter and various individuals who have un- 
dertaken studies in decision making and 
teacher morale. This was tested in one 
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WHO SHOULD MAKE WHAT DECISIONS? 
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school system and revised on the basis 
of the experience gained from the test. 


The questionnaire” as used in the 
study consisted of four sections. In 
the first, thirty-five activities were 
listed in twelve areas of school opera- 
tion. There were at least two activities 
listed pertaining to each of these 
twelve areas; in seme areas there were 
more. Each teacher participating in the 
study was asked to indicate who, in his 
present school situation, made the deci- 
sions regarding each of the thirty-five 
activities. He was requested to respond 
by using a key that would show which of 
the following actually made the deci- 
sions: board of education, superintend~ 
ent, principal, individual teacher, 
groups of teachers, citizens' commit- 
tees, pupils, or "none of these." 


The second section of the question- 
naire contained a listing of the same 
activities in a different order. In 
this, the teachers participating in the 
study were asked to indicate who, in 
their opinion, should make the deci- 
sions without regard to who made them at 
the time that they were taking part in 
the study. In the third section, they 
were asked to indicate the degree of 
satisfaction they felt in their present 
teaching situations. 

A fourth and final section of the 
questionnaire sought information re- 
garding each respondent's sex, marital 
status, ‘age, preparation, experience, 
salary, etc. The respondents remained 
anonymous; no names were requested or 
obtained. 


The Teachers Who Participated 


With the approval of the superintend- 
ents of schools in the systems, the sam- 
ple of teachers included in the study 
was selected from twenty school systems 
in eighteen states located in all sec- 
tions of the United States. Four systems 
were selected from each of the following 
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sizes of cities: 100,000 or more popula- 
tion, 30,000 to 99,999 population; 10,000 
to 29,999 population; 5,000 to 9,999 pop- 
ulation; and 2,500 to 4,999 population. 
The actual sample of teachers from the 
school directory of each system was se- 
lected randomly with the percentage in- 
cluded ranging from 60 per cent in the 
small systems to as little as 5 per cent 
in the largest systems. 


Five hundred and sixty-eight (44.7 
per cent) of the 1,270 teachers to whom 
the questionnaires were sent completed 
and returned them. The percentage of 
return by size of system ranged from 
23.3 to 62.7. Slightly over half of the 
responses were from secondary schools; 
about two-thirds of all the respond- 
ents were female. A little more than 
half of them were married. About one- 
third held one or more graduate de- 
grees and only one-tenth had less than 
a bachelor's degree. Approximately two- 
thirds had teaching experience in excess 
of ten years and only one-tenth had only 
two years or less. Two-thirds of the re- 
spondents had been in their present sys- 
tems more than five years. 


Who Should Decide What 


When the responses of the 568 teach- 
ers were analyzed, Sharma found a con- 
siderable number of majority agreements 
regarding the individuals and/or groups 
who should have a voice in a variety of 
decisions. These are summarized below. 
Within each aspect of school administra- 
tion are listed one or more activities. 
In connection with each activity, there 
are listed the individuals or groups 
whom a majority of the teachers be- 
lieved should have a part in decisions 
regarding it. 


Instructional materials. Establishment of 
criteria for the selection of instructional 
materials: groups of teachers and principal. 
Selection of materials for a subject or 
class: individual teachers. Determination of 
amount of money to be set aside in school's 
budget for instructional materials: superin- 
tendent. Determination of amount of money to 
be given to each department and teacher for 
instructional materials: superintendent and 
principal. 


Objectives of learning and curriculum con- 
tent. Determination of the objectives for the 
total instructional program of the school: 
principal, groups of teachers, and superin- 
tendent. Determination of objectives for a 
particular subject matter field: groups of 
teachers. 


Teaching load and other assignments of 
teachers. Determination of policies relating 
to teaching load and other assignments of 
teachers: principal and superintendent. De- 


termination of teaching load and other as- 
signments of a particular teacher: principal. 


Salaries and welfare provisions. Determina- 
tion of salary policies for school system as 
a whole: superintendent, board of education, 
and groups of teachers. Determination of the 
salary of a particular teacher: superintend- 
ent. Determination of the proportion of the 
school budget to be set aside for teachers' 
salaries and determination of the salary 
schedule: board of education, superintend- 
ent, and groups of teachers. 


Reporting pupil progress to parents. De- 
termination of the nature of reports and the 
method of reporting pupil progress to par- 
ents: groups of teachers and principal. 


Pupil evaluation and promotion. Determin- 
ation of pupil promotion policies: principal 
and groups of teachers. Promotion of a pupil: 
individual teachers and principal. Setting of 
standards for pupil achievement in the 
school: principal and groups of teachers. Se- 
lection of methods and techniques for evalu- 
ating progress of pupils: individual teachers 
and groups of teachers. 


election romotion nd retention o 
teaching personnel. Determination of policies 
relating to the selection, promotion, reten- 
tion, or dismissal of teachers: superintendent 
and board of education. Recommendation of a 
particular candidate for employment: superin- 
tendent. Promotion, dismissal or rehiring of 
teachers: superintendent and principal. 


Building construction and maintenance. De- 
termination of the needs for new construction 
or rehabilitation of school buildings: super- 
intendent and board of education. Establish- 
ment of standards for the maintenance of the 
school plant: superintendent and board of ed 
ucation. Planning of a school plant in rela- 
tion to the educational program: superintend- 
ent, groups of teachers, board of education, 
and principal. Decoration and furnishing of 
classroom: individual teachers. 


Pupil conduct. Development of regulations 
regarding the conduct of pupils: principal and 
groups of teachers. Handling of a behavior 
problem affecting the safety or morals of pu- 
Pils in a school: principal and individual 
teachers. 


Extre-curricular activities. Development of 
principles for the administration and super- 
vision of extra-curricular activities: prin- 
cipal and groups of teachers. Deciding whether 
or not a particular extra-curricular activity 
should be initiated, continued, or discontin- 
ued: principal and groups of teachers. 


Public relations program Development of 
guiding principles for the public relations 
program: groups of teachers, superintendent, 
and principal. Organization of the public re—- 
lations program for a school: principal and 
groups of teachers. 


Despite the emphasis in educational 
literature on the participation of the 
public and of pupils in at least some 
of the decisions made in our schools, 
they were not listed by a majority of 
the teachers in connection with even one 
of the areas of decision making out- 
lined above. The percentage of teachers 
desiring their participation was, how- 
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ever, generally higher than the per- 
centage reporting that they partici- 
pated in decision making in the schools 
involved in the study. 


Desired and Actual Practices 


In examining the majority opinions re- 
garding the various aspects of school 
activities, we should keep in mind that 
they were expressions on the part of the 
teachers as to whom they believed should 
participate in making the decisions. In 
what areas, if any, were there signifi- 
cant differences between what the teach- 
ers believed should be done in decision 
making and what is done? 


The sharpest differences existed be- 
tween what teachers desired and current 
practice with regard to participation in 
decision making by groups of teachers. 
In thirty-two of the thirty-five activi- 
ties listed on the questionnaire, the 
percentage of teachers desiring partici- 
pation by groups of teachers was signi- 
ficantly higher than the percentage re- 
porting participation by such groups. In 
fact, the differences were statistically 
significant beyond the 0.01 level. The 
only activities in which the difference 
was not significant were the selection 
of instructional materials for a subject 
or class, making a final decision regard- 
ing the promotion of a particular pupil, 
and deciding how to decorate and furnish 
a classroom. 

There were differences, statistically 
significant beyond the 0.05 level, be- 
tween what the teachers believed should 
be done and actual practice with regard 
to a number of activities involving the 
principal, board of education, and su- 
perintendent. These are summarized below: 


1. The percentage of teachers desiring par- 
ticipation of the principal was significantly 
higher than the percentage reporting partici- 
pation by him in all activities except those 
relating to the instructional program, the 
teaching load and other assignments of teach- 
ers, reporting pupil progress to parents, pu- 
pil conduct, extra-curricular activities, and 
the decoration and furnishing of a classroom. 
There was one exception to this statement; the 
percentage of those desiring participation by 
the principal in making the final decision 
concerning the promotion of a pupil was sig- 
nificantly lower than the percentage report- 
ing his participation in this activity. 


2 The percentage of teachers desiring 
participation by the board of education was 
significantly lower than the percentage re- 
porting board participation in decisions 
concerning the allocation of money for in- 
structional materials; salary and welfare 
provisions; the selection, promotion and 
retention of teaching personnel; and build- 
ing construction and maintenance. 
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3. The percentage of teachers desiring the 
participation of the superintendent was sig- 
nificantly lower than the percentage of those 
reporting the superintendent's participation 
in decisions regarding the allocation of 
money for instructional materials, reporting 
pupil progress to parents, the public rela- 
tions program, pupil evaluation and promo- 
tion, selecting the instructional materials 
for a subject matter field or class, deter- 
mining the curriculum for a particular field, 
determining the teaching load and other as- 
signments of a particular teacher, deciding on 
the promotion of a particular teacher, plan- 
ning the school plant in relation to the edu- 
cational program, deciding how to decorate 
and furnish a classroom, and deciding whether 
or not a particular extra-curricular activity 
should be initiated, continued, or discon- 
tinued. On the other hand, the percentage of 
teachers desiring participation of the super- 
intendent was significantly higher than the 
percentage reporting his participation in de- 
termining salary policies for the system as a 
whole and in deciding what proportion of the 
school budget should be set aside for teach- 
ers' salaries. 


4. The percentage of the teachers desiring 
participation by individual teachers was sig- 
nificantly higher than the percentage report- 
ing their participation in selecting instruc- 
tional materials for a subject or class, 
deciding how much money for instructional ma- 
terials should be alloted to each department 
and teacher within the school, determining 
teaching load and other assignments of teach- 
ers, making the final decision regarding the 
Promotion of a pupil, and deciding how to 
decorate and furnish a classroom. On the 
other hand, the percentage of teachers de- 
siring participation by individual teachers 
was significantly lower than the percentage 
reporting their participation in setting 
standards for pupil achievement and in de- 


veloping regulations regarding the conduct 
of pupils. 


Some General izations 


An extensive examination of the data 
summarized above indicated rather clear- 
ly that the teachers participating in 
the study want to assume professional 
responsibility for all activities that 
concern instruction. They want more au- 
tonomy for the individual schools in 
which they teach. They believe that the 
role of citizens in the commnity should 
be limited to participation in policy 
making in areas other than professional 
matters. And finally, they report signi- 
ficant differences between what they de- 
sire and current practices in decision 
making insofar as participation by 
groups of teachers, the principal, the 
board of education, and the superin- 
tendent are concerned. In most cases, 
the percentages of the teachers desiring 
participation by groups of teachers and 
the principal were considerably larger 


_than the percentages reporting such par- 


ticipation. On the other hand, the per- 
centages desiring participation by the 
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board of education and the superintend- 
ent were considerably smaller than the 
percentages reporting their participa- 
tion. 


Teacher Satisfaction 


Teachers with the most academic prep- 
aration tended to be less satisfied than 
those with less preparation in regard to 
the quality of professional leadership 
given by their superintendents, the ed- 
ucational programs of their schools, the 
recognition of their efforts and achieve- 
ments, and the salaries they received. 
Least satisfied with their salaries were 
the teachers with seven to ten years of 
experience; those with more than ten 
years of experience were most satisfied 
with their remuneration. Those with the 
least experience were also those most 
dissatisfied with the extent of commun- 
ity interference in their private lives. 


Satisfaction is Related to Expectations 


In analyzing the teachers' expressions 
of satisfaction with their positions, 
Sharma found that their satisfaction was 
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related directly to the extent to which 
current practices in decision making in 
their schools conformed to the practices 
which they felt should be followed. Fur- 
thermore, their satisfaction was re- 
lated directly to the extent that they 
participated in decision making as in- 
dividuals or in groups. These findings 
are, of course, in accord with those re- 
ported in previous issues of the Admin- 
istrator's Notebook and elsewhere. ® 


Ichiranji Lal Sharma, "Practices in Decision- 
Making as Related to Satisfaction in Teaching. " 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1955. 


“Readers may obtain sample copies of the 
questionnaire by writing to the editor. 


3see, for example, the following: 


"The Teacher and Policy Making," Administra- 
tor's Notebook, I (May, 1952). Now out of print. 


Francis S. Chase, "Professional Leadership 
and Teacher Morale," Administrator's Notebook, 
I (March, 1953). 


Donald C. Moyer, “Leadership That Teachers 


Want," Administrator's Notebook, III (March, 
1955). 
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1. In what way would the teachers in your school agree or disagree with 
the majority opinions of the 568 teachers summarized in this article? 


2. In view of the relationship between staff morale 
decision making, how can you determine the acti 
system in which the teachers want a voice in th 


Who, in your opinion, should decide what individuals and/or groups 
will have a formal part in the various decisions made in a school 
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